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tirely lack the quality which Emerson so pertinently applies to 
good delineation, as "Nature passed through the alembic of 
man." All the 'great landscapes of the world have possessed this 
peculiarity, and from Claude and Ruysdael, to Poole's ' Lion in the 
Path,' in the English collection, or the strong Rousseaus and Du- 
pres we occasionally see, it is the realistic facts of Nature domi-^ 
nated by some strong mood of man that give them their impor- 
tance. Mr. Macy, of Munich, shows this appreciation of a double 
motive in the pictures he sends home to America, and one of these, 
at the Academy this spring, told with surprising force in the 
midst of the general photographic rendering of Nature. There is 
no education so important to single artists as the comparison of 
their works with those of others ; and in no way can a country 
better find out where it stands in its artistic aims and accom- 
plishment, than by looking at a full collection of its own works side 
by side with those of other nations. 

Among the most brilliant paintings in Memorial Hall, and very 
different from any of the others, are some of the Austrian works of 
art. Foremost in the entire collection in size, in brilliancy of 
colour, and bold and rich grouping, is Hans Markart's picture of 
Catherine Cornaro receiving the homage of the Venetians, to 
whom, on the death of her husband, the King of Cyprus, she has 
presented her kingdom. The canvas on which this brilliant scene 
is depicted is at least twenty feet long, and is crowded with 
'.figures. Catherine, a blond-haired w6man the size of life, is seat- 
ed in gorgeous and flowing robes, while children magnificent as 
cherubs and fair as angels press around her laden with roses, 
whose crushed petals tremble with perfume. Great, gorgeous 
flowers, they hang upon their stalks only less magnificent than the 
human creatures who bear them. Hans Markart is one of the 
most gorgeous colourists living, and the reds, the purples, the gold 
colours, and the browns in this painting, are as rich as the dyes of 
sunset or an autumn forest penetrated by sunshine. The extraor- 
dinary effectiveness of this picture arises in large part from great 
touches and sweeps of colour, which in one place cover a deep-co- 
loured velvet with old Venetian lace, and in another portion of the 
picture a few dashes of the palette-knife broider a satin garment 
with a riband of gold, or stiffen it with jewels. The depth and 
purity of colours can scarcely be more thoroughly tested than by 
letting sunlight shine upon a canvas that has been painted in the 
shade ; and this test Markart's painting bears perfectly ; for at 
certain times of the day bands of sunlight fall athwart the forms 
of Catherine and her companions, and it is only by observing them 
move across the canvas that the spectator is brought to believe 
that they are not actually painted into the blond curls or the bro- 
caded robes of this gorgeous crowd of people. Among the other 
excellent pictures in the Austrian collection is a portrait of a wo- 
man by Charles Probst, a picture worthy to rank among the best 
modern works in the delicacy and character of the face and figure, 
and the colours and gradations of the satin gown, and the fading 
lights of the distance. A subdued, quiet picture this one is, as dif- 
ferent as possible from the blazing colours of the Catherine Corna- 
ro ; but, going through the Austrian department time after time, 
the eye dwells upon the composed and somewhat melancholy face, 
and turns from many more showy works, to study again and again 
the grey shadows upon the dress and figure. Of the landscapes, 
two or three by Robert Russ are very fine in their colour and 



drawing. One of these, which represents a grove of oak-trees, 
through which a rough road is winding, reminds us of the treat- 
ment of Rousseau, with its strongly-growing trees, its deep sha- 
dows, and the light from a thousand tiny clouds sparkling in the 
crisp tree-tops. Some cattle struggle along the rough road, and 
in the dark shadows beneath the trees rough underbrush and clods 
of grey earth complete the composition of this strong and bril- 
liant painting. 

The French pictures are much less important than those we 
are accustomed to see in America. If we took them for a fair 
exhibition of what that nation was capable of doing, no ade- 
quate idea could be gained of her methods, her schools, her 
artists, or her aims. Not one painting of any particular repu- 
tation appears here, and although the canvas of ' Rizpah defending 
the Bodies of her Sons,' by Georges Becker, made some impres- 
sion at the Salon last year, it is in reality as far removed from 
being a fine work of art as Rothermel's ' Gettysburg.' This can- 
vas is the largest in the French gallery, and upon it is painted, in a 
theatrical attitude, a gigantic figure of the Hebrew woman, whose 
long black eyebrows and hooked nose, her virile form and coarse 
black hair, render her a fit antagonist to the big vultures that 
swoop down to feed upon the dead youths hanging on gibbets 
behind her. The landscape is lurid with pale lights that break 
through the black clouds, fitful beams of which struggle across 
a rocky and desolate landscape. Around this painting groups 
of visitors are continually assembled, attracted to it by its morbid 
subject and its violent detail. The generality of the French 
pictures are such as can be seen by the dozen in any of our 
large print-shops, and they look like the works of pupils whose 
masters we have long been accustomed to admire or to criticise. 
Dumaresq has a picture of the Geneva Congress of 1873, which 
contains portraits of the members of the convention which ad- 
judged the Alabama claims ; and here is a charming bit of colour 
by Duminais, called the ' Morvan King ; ' but not a painting by 
Meissonier, Gerome, Rosa Bonheur, or the dozen French artists 
whom to us mean French art, appears at the Exhibition. With 
two or three exceptions, the German department is totally unin- 
teresting, recalling in their stereotyped hardness the old pictures 
of Diisseldorf. Wagner's picture of a circus is familiar to us by 
photographs, but is totally uninteresting except as a piece of scene- 
painting. 

The Spanish exhibition is a small one, but here may be found 
a number of paintings by the old masters, Murillo, Morales, Ri- 
bera, and some interesting Spanish architectural interiors. The 
Roman-Spanish school, of whom Fortuny and Villejos are exam- 
ples, do not appear, but the old pictures give quite a good idea 
of the style and method of painting of the early masters. Saints 
and martyrs, faded or browned by age, appear here, and the 
violent anatomy and the contortions of Spagnolettos will con- 
spicuously illustrate this second-rate master. The other schools, 
of Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark, and the rest, merely repeat 
in an insignificant manner the productions we frequently have the 
opportunity to admire in New York, Chicago, or Boston, where 
such names as Koch Koch, Clays, and others of their rank, have 
familiarised us with their own fine pictures and at the same time 
have educated us to be content only with fine colours and strong 
forms managed by masterly hands. S. N. C. 



THE THREE DOGS. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF II. W. F. BOLCKOW, ESQ., M.P. 



Sir E. Landseer, R. A., Delt. 



/\^7"E look at this group of dogs till we mentally ask, What 
; * would they tell us of their thoughts if they had but the 
gift of speech ? That they are both thinking and observing is 
evident by the expression in the face of each, and, though the 
heads are in different positions, the eyes have almost a common 
focus of attraction. We 

44 Will not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If dogs confabulate or no ; " 



, „ C. Mottram, Engraver. 

though we have a very strong impression that they possess the 
power of communicating ideas, and even wishes, to each other 
in some inexplicable manner, as the annals of the canine race 
testify over and over again. Among very many examples of this 
instinct or faculty may be mentioned more than one authenticated 
story, in which a small dog, having been maltreated by a larger 
one, fetches a companion, whose mettle and power he can 
safely trust, to punish his aggressor ; and most effectually it is done. 
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Whether Landseer really saw three dogs grouped together as 
he has sketched them, which is not at all improbable, or whether 
he composed the group from three distinct studies, there is no 
evidence : in either case the animals form a most attractive trio, 
instinct with life, though perfectly quiescent and truthful in all 
the characteristics of the respective kinds of each. The drawing 



from which the engraving is made is of large size, and was 
bought at the sale of the artist's sketches after his death. \y e 
should assign to it the date of 1842- '43, a period when Landseer 
made numerous sketches of dogs belonging to the Queen and the 
Prince Consort : it is just possible that these may have been 
among them, though we can find no record of any such fact. 



THE REAL AND IDEAL IN ART. 




' T has been a question much discussed by Art- 
writers, as well as by literary authorities, whether 
the artist should attempt to paint Nature exactly 
as she is, or whether he should throw around her 
the halo of imagination and ideality. It is the 
opinion of the writer that utter realism in Art is 
almost impossible. For instance, set two, three, 
or four landscape-painters to sketch the same scene from the same 
spot, and at the same season of the year. Let the pictures then 
be compared, and see how very different they will be, though all 
may be good. The eye of each artist has seen through the medium 
of his own natural tastes, and each sees differently. One loves 
warm, rich colours ; another is enamoured of cool greys and blu- 
ish greens, while the others have still different feelings for Nature. 
No matter how much they may believe themselves to be painting 
Nature as she is, each is reproducing his own inner feelings upon 
the canvas. And, if this were not so — if all could see exactly alike, 
and be possessed of equal powers — there could be no originality ; 
there could be no character or feeling in any picture ; and if one 
artist could do all the work, the world would need but that single 
artist. 

One of our first Art-writers, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, says : " So 
long as the painter or sculptor is bound down to literal truth 
his artistic faculties are not allowed to operate. Art only begins 
with the liberty of the artist, as flight only begins with the liberty 
of the bird. . . . The whole creative and executive power of a 
great artist depends upon the skill with which he intentionally or 
unconsciously deviates from the literal truth of Nature." And, 
per contra, he says: " A picture might be painted, a statue might 
be carved, which should be patiently faithful to Nature, yet desti- 
tute of the qualities of Art, and wholly unworthy to occupy a place 
in any well-chosen collection." 

John Hay, in his " Castilian Days," tells of one picture in the 
Gallery of Madrid which is exceedingly great through its very real- 
ism, though it is a singularly exceptional case. It is ' Las Meninas, ' 
by Velasquez, and is a truthful picture of the artist in a room of the 
king's palace, while engaged in painting the portrait of the Infanta 
of Spain, who was very unprepossessing in appearance. The fancy 
had seized him to paint everything just as it was. When Luca 
Giordano came from Italy he inquired for this picture, and said 
upon seeing it, " This is the theology of painting." Mr. Hay writes : 
"If our theology were what it should be, absolute and unques- 
tioned truth, Luca the Quick-worker would have been right." This 
was the plain, unvarnished truth. 

After describing the picture in detail, Mr. Hay says : " The longer 
you look upon this marvellous painting the less possible does it 
seem that it is merely the placing of colour upon canvas which 
causes the perfect illusion. It does not seem possible that you are 
looking upon a plane surface. There is a stratum of air before, 
behind, and beside those figures. You could walk upon that floor 
and see how the artist is getting on with the portraits. There are 
space and light in this picture, as in any room. Every object is 
detached, as in the common miracle of the stereoscope. If Art 
consists in making a fleeting moment immortal ; if the true is a 
higher ideal than the beautiful, then it will be hard to find a greater 
painting than this. ... It is utterly without beauty ; its tone is a 
cold, olive-green grey. There is not one redeeming grace or charm 
about it, except the noble figure of Velasquez himself. Yet in its 
austere fidelity to truth* it stands incomparable in the world. It 
gained Velasquez his greatest triumph." ' 

This picture is, doubtless, the greatest example ot successful 



realism in Art in the entire range of Art-history. Yet who knows 
of it? Who even hears of it ? It is neither copied nor engraved, 
and, but for Mr. Hay's interesting book, its very existence would 
be known but to a few travellers. Now listen to Mr. Hay's de- 
scription of a single ideal painting — altogether ideal, yet so well 
known and appreciated as to be reproduced in every possible way. 
Thousands of copies have been painted, while engravings, litho- 
graphs, and exquisite porcelains, have been multiplied in all Chris- 
tian lands upon the earth. This proves the supremacy of the ideal 
over the real in Art and in the human soul. Ever soaring, reaching 
out, always and without ceasing, through the infinite universe of. 
God for its Utopia, its Ai'den, all that approaches nearest its ima- 
gined perfection is worshipped as a thing divine, a thought of 
heaven, an inspiration from the great Creator : 

" In the great Gallery of Madrid hang the two glorious Marys 
of the Conception, that fill the room with light and majesty. They 
hang side by side, so like yet so distinct in character. One is a 
woman in knowledge and a goddess in purity ; the other abso- 
lute innocence, startled by the stupendous revelation, and exalted 
by the vaguely comprehended glory of the future. It is before this 
picture that the visitor always lingers longest. The face is the 
purest expression of girlish loveliness possible to Art. The Virgin 
floats upborne by rosy clouds ; flocks of pink cherubs flutter at her 
feet, waving palm-branches. The golden air is thick with sugges- 
tions of dim, celestial faces, but nothing mars the imposing solitude 
of the Queen of Heaven, shrined alone, throned in the harmonious 
azure. Surely no man ever understood or interpreted like this 
grand Andalusian the power that the worship of woman exerts on 
the religions of the world. All the passionate love that has been 
poured out in all ages at the feet of Ashtaroth, and Artemis, and 
Aphrodite, and Freya, found visible form and colour at last on that 
immortal canvas, where, with his fervour of religion and the full 
strength of his virile devotion to beauty, he created, for the adora : 
tion of those who should follow him, this type of the perfect femi- 
nine : 

k Thee, standing loveliest queen in the open heaven, 
Ave Maria ! only heaven and thee ! ' " 

Every one will recognise the picture, and know that Murillo is 
the artist. 

Webster defines ideality thus : " A lively imagination, united to 
a love of the beautiful, forming in its higher exercises one of the 
chief constitutents of creative genius in poetry or the fine arts." 
And this is the quality most needed by a true artist. He not only 
loves the beautiful as all others see it, but, by the divine light of his 
own imagination, sees a halo invisible to coarser souls, until his 
cunning hand shall throw the colours from his own spirit upon the 
canvas. It is then that he is recognised as a genius. When he 
teaches more of beauty than other eyes have seen, when he paints 
a loveliness higher than we have dreamed of, it is then that we ac- 
knowledge his power. Why is it that the ' Immaculate Concep- 
tion ' of Murillo is held higher than all other pictures? Simply for 
the reason stated above. It reaches higher than the mind or .im- 
agination of man had hitherto gone. Its beauty is a perpetual 
surprise, an awful worship ; the very incarnation of ideality. 

The painter, like the poet — 



He 



u .... is of imagination all compact. 1 ' 

" Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, .... 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name." 
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